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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE WOUND CURED. 


What is the matter with you, little Mary? 


What! have you hurt your head! Poor little girl! 
Oh, what a great bump! Well, come and look at 
this picture, and J will tell you all about it. See, 
here is adog. What do you think his name is? 
Rollo? Yes, I dare say it is; we will call him 
Rollo. See what long hair he has all over his 
body. There is acollar round his neck; perhaps 
his name is written on it. His mouth is open. 
‘What for?” Oh, because he is barking. Do 
you know how dogs bark? ‘*No.” This is the 
way, bow! wow! wow! bow! wow! That makes 
little Mary laugh, doesn’t it? ‘* What is that?” 
That is the face of a little boy, lying on his back 
in the snow. Poor little boy! he is almost cover- 
ed with snow. You can only see his face. His 
eyes are shut, and he looks as if he was frozen to 
death. ‘* What is the boy’s name.” His name 
is Charles. Poor Charles! He is lost in the 
snow. The dog cannot carry him home, so he 
stands there by him, and barks, to call some one 
tohelp him. Rollo is a good dog. He loves his 
master. He will not leave him to die in the snow. 
He cannot talk, so he barks. It is as much as to 
say, ‘‘ Pray, somebody come and help my poor 
little master.”” I dare say this is what he would 
call if he could speak. 

There is a man coming along the road. He 
has heard the dog bark, and is come to see what is 
the matter. J suppose he lives in that house on 
the hill. Don’t you hope that he will find the lit- 
tle boy and carry him home? Yes, I dare say he 
will. He will rub him quite dry, and put him in 
a warm bed, and give him something warm to 
drink. Then, if Charles is not dead, he will be- 
gin to feel better. He will open his eyes and look 
round, and I dare say he will thank the kind man 
who has taken care of him. Then how happy his 
little dog will be. He will frisk about and wag 
his tail, and look up in his master’s face as if he 
would say, ‘‘Oh my dear master, how glad I am 
to see you well again!” 
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THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 

T approached the grave. The coffin was plac- 
ed on the ground. On it was inscribed the name 
and age of the deceased; ‘‘Gzorce Somers, 
aged 26 years.”” The poor mother had been as- 
sisted to kneel down at the head of it. Her with- 
ered hands were clasped, as if in prayer; but I 
could perceive by a feeble rocking of the body, 
and a convulsive motion of the lips, that she was 
gazing on the last relics of her son with the yearn- 
ings of a mother’s heart. 


| |The bustle seemed to waken the,mother from a 
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Preparations were now made to deposit the 
coffin in the earth. There was that bustling alr, 
which breaks so harshly on the feelings of griet 
and affliction; directions were given in the cold 
tones of business; and there was the striking of 
spades into the gravel, which, at the grave of 
those we love, is of all sounds the most writhing. 


wretched reverie. She raised her glazed eyes, 
and looked about with a faint wildness, 

As the men approached with cords to lower the 
coffin into the grave, she wrung her hands and 
broke into an agony of grief. The poor woman, 
who attended her, took her by the arm, endeavor- 
ed to raise her from the earth, and to whisper 
something like consolation. ‘‘ Nay, now—nay, 
now—don’t take it so sorely to heart.”” But the 
mother could only shake her head, and wring her 
hands as one not to be comforted. 

As they lowered the body into the earth, the 
creaking of the cords seemed to agonize her; but 
when, on some accidental obstruction, there was a 
jostling of the coffin, all the tenderness of mother 
burst forth; as if any harm could come to hm, 
who was far beyond the reach of worldly suffering. 

I could see no more—my heart swelled into my 
throat—my eyes filled with tears—I felt as if I 
were acting a barbarous part in standing by and 
gazing idly on this scene of maternal anguish. 
I wandered to another part of the churchyard, 
where I remained until the funeral train had dis- 
appeared. 

It was some time before I left the place. On 
my way homeward, I met with the woman who had 
acted as comforter. She was just returning from 
accompanying the widow to her lonely habitation, 
and I drew from her some particulars connected 
with the affecting scene I had just witnessed. 

The parents of the deceased had resided in the 
village from childhood. They had inhabited one 
of the neatest cottages, and by various rural occu- 
pations, and the assistance of a small garden, had 
supported themselves creditably and comfortably 
and led a happy and blameless life. They had 
one son, who had grown up to be the staff and 
pride of their age. 

But unfortunately, this son was tempted, during 
a year of scarcity and agricultural hardship, to en- 
ter into the service of one of the small craft that 
plied on a neighboring river. He had not been 
long in this employ when he was entrapped by a 
press-gang and carried off to sea. His parents 
received tidings of his seizure, but beyond that, 
they could learn nothing. It was the loss of their 
main prop. The father, who was already infirm, 
grew heartless and melancholy, and sunk into his 
grave. The widow, left lonely in her age and 
feebleness, could no longer support herself, and 
came upon the parish. 

Time passed, till one day she heard the cottage 
door, which faced the garden, suddenly open. A 
stranger came out, and seemed to be looking 
eagerly and wildly around. He was dressed in 
seaman’s clothes, was emaciated and ghastly pale, 
and bore the air of one broken down by sickness 
and hardships. He saw his mother and hastened 
towards her, but his steps were faltering; he sank 
on his knees before her, and sobbed like a child. 
The poor woman gazed upon him with a vacant 
and wandering eye. ‘‘ Oh, my dear, dear moth- 
er! don’t you know your son?—your poor boy, 
George?” 

It was, indeed, the wreck of her once noble lad, 
who shattered by wounds, by sickness, and foreign 
imprisonment, had at length, dragged his wasted 
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childhood. The rest of the story is soon told,— 
for the young man lingered but a few weeks, and 
death came to his relief. 

The next Sunday after the funeral I have 
described, 1 was at the village church; when to 
my surprise, I saw the poor old woman tottering 
down the aisle to her accustomed seat on the steps 
of the altar. She brad made an effort to put on 
something like mourning for hér son; and nothing 
could be more touching than this struggle between 
pious affection and utter poverty; a black: riband 
or so,—a faded black handkerchief, and one or 
two such humble attempts to express, by outward 
signs, that grief which passes show. 

When_I looked around upon the storied monu- 
ments, the stately hatchments, the cold marble 
pomp, with which grandeur mourned magnificent- 
ly over departed pride, and turned to this poor 
widow, bowed down by age and sorrow, at the al- 
tar of her God, and offering up the prayers and 
praises of a pious, though a broken heart, I felt 
that this living monument of real grief was worth 
them all. 

I related her story to some of the wealthy mem- 
bers of the congregation, and they were moved by 
it. They exerted themselves to render her situa- 
tion more comfortable, and to lighten her affiic- 
tions. It was, however, but smoothing a few steps 
to the grave. Inthe course of a Sunday or two 
after, she was missed from her usual seat at church; 
and, before I left the neighborhood, I heard with 
a feeling of satisfaction, that she had quietly 
breathed her last, and had gone to rejoin those she 
loved in that world where sorrow is never known, 
and friends are never parted. 
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THE MOTHER AND HER SON, 

A distressed mother once remarked, ‘‘I have 
only one painful trial,”—a person who heard the 
sentiment, presuming that she referred to the mor- 
tal state of her graceless son, observed that pa- 
rents must feel intense agony of mind in the pros- 
pect of having their children separated from them 
in the eternal world. ‘‘I have not that prospect 
to agonize my mind,”’ said the mother; ‘‘I have 
three already in heaven, and I doubt not but the 
grace of God will reach the heart of my prodigal 
son. I cannot doubt it. It would be a sin to 
doubt it. I have felt such a spirit of prayer com- 
ing upon me at times in his behalf, that I have 
wrestled for his conversion, as Jacob wrestled 
with the angel, and though I have no voice saying 
to me, ‘‘ It shall be unto thee even as thou wilt,” 
yet I have departed from the throne of mercy in 
peace, and found my faith strengthened with pow- 
er from on high. My faith is so strorig and so 
uniform in its exercise, that it has east out all fear 
from my breast, and I can rejoice in the prospect 
of meeting all my children in my father’s house.” 

The believing expectation of this devoted moth- 
er was not disappointed. As she lay on her dying 
bed, her only remaining child, who had been a 
rover on the sea, returned to pay bis parent a 
visit. After a very touching and tender meeting, 
‘** You are near port,’’ said the hardy sailor, ‘‘and 
I hope you will have an abundant entrance.” 
‘* Yes, my child, the fair haven is in sight, and 
soon, very soon I shall be landed 

“On that peaceful shore, 
Where pilgrims meet to part no more.”* 

‘* You have weathered many a storm in your 
passage, mother, but ”” God is dealing very 
graciously with you, by Causing the wind to-cease, 
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sage.” ‘*God has always dealt graciously with 
me, my son, but this last expression of his kind- 
ness, in permitting me to see you before I die, is 
so unexpected, that it is like a miracle wrought in 
answer to prayer.” ‘‘Oh, mother,” replied the 
sailor, weeping as he uttered, ‘‘ your prayers; 
have been the means of my salvation, and | am 
thankful that your life has been spared till I could 
tell you of it.” With devout composure she lis- 
tened to the story of his conversion; and at last, 
grasping the hand of her son, she pressed it to her 
dying lips, and said, ‘‘ Yes, thou art a faithful God, 
and as it hath pleased thee to bring back my long 
lost child, and adopt him into thy family, I will 
say ;—‘* Now lettest thou thy servant depart in 


peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 
. [Mother’s Magazine. 
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AGE INSTRUCTED BY THE LIPS OF CHILDHOOD. 


Good morning! said a bright rosy cheeked little 
girl of eight years old, to her teacher one day as 
she came into the school room. I am first this 
morning, I know, for I have hurried with all my 
might to get here, so that we could talk a little be- 
fore the rest came. Did you attend the Lecture 
Sunday evening? 

T. I did not. 

C. Well, Dr. H. preached from ‘ Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.” And don’t you think he said, that 
often, when we repeated it, we ask God to curse 
us. Sometimes, he said, we did but half forgive 
folks; and (said he) now if that be so, what do we 
ask God to send us when we repeat that petition 
in the Lord’s prayer? He said, too, that at other 
times, we were not willing to forgive at all; and 
still, when we did wrong we wished others to for- 
give us, just as much as if we were more willing 
to forgive them. I wish you would tell me about 
it, for I have thought of it ever since, and won- 
dered what he meant. 

T. Well; we will suppose that yourself and an- 
other little girl are at play together; she does 
something wrong and you become offended with 
her, and leave her, saying, I will not play with 
you any more, and J shall not visit you, nor love 
you at all. Perhaps she is sorry for what she has 
done, and begs you to forgive her; promising to 
do better another time—but instead of complying 
with her wishes, you say in a harsh and unkind 
tone, no, I am not going to forgive you, and that 
is not all, for I will not forget it either, for you 
need not have done so.. At night you kneel by 
your bed, and say, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those that trespass against us.” But 
how did you forgive that little girl? As you would 
be forgiven? You told her that you would not 
forgive her, nor forget it either; now if God should 
forgive you exactly as you have forgiven her, do 
you think you would have a curse or a blessing? 

C. O yes; I see now how it is, and I remem- 
ber too, that Christ says, ‘‘ If ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses.” But do you think we forgive if 
we never forget? I have heard people say, I can 
forgive that but I never can forget it—and they will 
act as if they had not more than half forgiven it 
after all, for they still keep talking about it. 

T. They probably mean that they can forgive 
the injury in such a way as not torevenge it. But 
I doubt whether that be enough. What say you? 

C. Why, I rather think I could forgive like that 
myself, but if I should lay up anything against my 
playmate, and always bear her a grudge, I should 
be afraid I might be asking God to curse me every 
time I said my prayers? Some people, where | 
go, never say the Lord’s Prayer at family worship. 
What is the reason, are they afraid of it? 

T. I do not know about that; but I recollect to 
have heard a man pray, who used it only once a 
week, and when he came to speak of trespasses, he 
would say, ‘‘ forgive us our trespasses as we 
should forgive those thal trespass against us.” Do 





just as it is put down? 
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C. No, I should not; but why did he not say it 
I should think he knew he 
did not forgive others as he ought to do, and want- 
ed God to treat him better than he was willing to 
treat others. But do you not think it hard work 
to forgive others all they do to us, and love them, 
and be ready to do them good, even when they 
are determined to do us hurt? 

T. Ihave no doubt but our Saviour knew it 
would be difficult when he gave it to us, but you 
know he wishes us to follow his own blessed ex- 
ample. 

C. I do not see many who act as if they would 
follow it in praying for their enemies, and I am 
afraid we shall not any of us have much forgiven, 
if we are to receive no more than we are willing to 
give. Will mankind have more? If they do not, 
what will become of the greater part of them? 
Can they go to Heaven? If we do not do as our 
Saviour tells us, in every thing, I do not see how 
we can get there. 

T. Well, really, Mary, you seem quite inter- 
ested, and I am glad to see it, but as the other 
scholars are now here, we must commence school, 
and [ will think of your questions, and give you 
an answer another time. 

Such were the reflections of a child eight years 
old, and such was the attention she had paid to 
preaching; and may it not be that many grey- 
headed fathers and mothers have repeated that 
petition in the Lord’s Prayer, Sunday after Sun- 
day, and never in their life had half the sage re- 
flections that entered the head, and affected the 
heart of that child? TEACHER. 
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THE CRUCIBLE, 


‘*T have just received two specimens of ore, 
supposed to contain gold,” said the pastor to 
young Ernest, ‘‘I wish you to come and see 
them.” ‘* With pleasure,” replied the young 
man. Now, said the pastor, ‘‘ which do you sup- 
pose contains the greatest quantity of gold?” 
‘* Most undoubtedly,” replied Ernest, ‘‘ this beau- 
tiful shining specimen; I do not think that rough, 
homely piece contains more than a few grains.” 
‘‘ Let us go,” answered the parson, ‘‘ to the gold- 
smith.” The goldsmith put the shining piece 
which had so much pleased Ernest, into the cru- 
cible, but it was speedily consumed, and not a 
single grain of pure metal remained. Ernest was 
astonished. ‘*‘ You need not. I am sure,” said he, 
‘* try the other, if such has been the fate of my 
favorite.” ‘Let us‘see,” answered the gold- 
smith. The rough piece was now put into the cru- 
cible. Ernest beheld the ore cracking, and con- 
suming in the intense heat; but to his surprise a 
small stream of beautiful, shining, pure gold was 
plainly visible when the dross was destroyed. ‘‘I 
have,” said the pastor, ‘‘ been similarly disap- 
pointed. I have admitted many talented, promis- 
ing young men into the church, who afterwards 
gave me nothing but grief, they did not endure the 
trial. While others, who on account of their mod- 
esty, and natural timidity, scarcely passed the 
session, endured every trial, and showed by their 
works, that they were genuine Christians.” 

Ernest.—‘* Was it so in the time of the apos- 
tles?”’ 

Pastor.—‘‘ Yes, Simon Magus, Demas and 
Alexander, the coppersmith, were all admitted by 
the apostles. Yet they caused nothing but grief 
to the church. While Saul, who could hardly ob- 
tain the fellowship of his brethren, so much did 
they fear him, was soon ‘‘ wot a whit behind the 
very chiefest of them.”—Presbyterian Advocate. 











THE LITTLE SHEEP. 
[From the German of Krummacher.]} 
It was a still, bright summer evening. A moth- 


her innocent babe, and singing it to sleep. 
The little Adelaide came running in with beam- 





you think that was right? 


she cried, ‘‘ come, there is something very beau. 
tiful oyt of doors!” 
** What is it?” asked her mother. 


girl again, ‘‘ but you come and see!” 


mother, ‘‘ but see, little brother must go to sleep,” 


and be delighted.” 


delights with others. 
‘thy soul is new to heaven; how can I deny 
thee!” 

The mother rose and looked into the cradle. 
The infant was sleeping quietly andsound. Then 
she took the hand of the hopping maiden, and 
said; ‘‘ Now, I wonder what you will show me 
that is so beautiful.” 


see, mamma, the little sheep in Heaven! 
flock! How dear and pretty they are!” 


A whole 


that walk on green pastures, white and fleecy, and 
they shone in the gleam of the bright full moon. 
And the mother raised her face, and looked at 
the clouds with pensive delight. For she thought 
of that childish innocence, which clothes the earth- 
ly with heavenly beauty, and considers not the 
abyss which separates earth from Heaven. 

Thus Adelaide in the clouds of the sky saw 
lambs of the earth. 

** God bless thee!”’ said her mother, and press- 
ed the child to her breast.— Christian Register. 
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MATTHEW STACK, 
A great many miles over the sea, is a country 


nothing but ice, snow, and rocks. 


Spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, all look like winter. 


And some- 
It is night, because the sun never rises, so that 


ning, nothing but night. And the poor people 
who live in this cold, dark country, are in another 
kind of night also. They know nothing about 
Jesus, whom the Bible calls the ‘‘ Sun of Right- 
eousness,”” But more of this presently. 

The name of this country is Greenland; close 
by it is a sea, sometimes quite covered with ice, 
and full of large fishes, called whales, almost as 
long as a steeple is high; and seals, creatures 
which live both on land and in the water. The 
Greenlanders eat these seals, for they have no 
sheep, or oxen, nor even any corn to make bread. 


They call him ‘‘the Good Spirit,” but they nei- 
ther know his will, nor love him as their Father. 
Instead of that, they are afraid of him; and you 
know that you cannot love any one of whom jot 
are afraid. But I am not speaking of all these 
poor Greenlanders. Some of them are not afraid 
of God, but love him, and call him their Father, 


you the reason of this. 


Matthew Stack, with one or two other mission 
ries to teach them about heaven and hell, and sit 
and holiness; but, above all, about Jesus Christ. 


therefore like Abraham of old, they left ‘‘ thet 
country and their kindred, and their father’s 
house,” and set out towards that cold and dark 
country, of which I have been telling you. 

On their way, some persons asked them how 


er was sitting in the chamber beside the cradle of| they meant to live in Greenland. They answer¢ 


‘* We will build a house.” ‘‘ But there are 
trees for timber.” ‘Then we will dig into the 





ing eyes from the garden. ‘‘O, dear mother,” 


earth, and lodge there.” Their friend was * 


‘©O, something very beautiful!”’ said the little Fi 
**That I would do willingly,” answered her | 


But the child rejoined beseechingly, ‘‘ Dear moth. | | 
er, take little brother too, so that he may see it | 


Then the mother thought in her heart, of that 
childish simplicity, which is not willing to enjoy 
the good alone by itself, but loves to share all its | 
**O,” said she to herself,” | 





When they had gone out into the garden, the | 
girl raised her tiny hands, and cried, ‘‘ Now only | 


It was only some thin clouds, shaped like lambs | 





where there are no trees—no green meadows— F 


times it is night for more than a month together. 


The Greenlanders are very ignorant about God. F 


who is in heaven. And now I am going to tell ; 
God loved the poor Greet F 
landers, though they did not love him, and he seul F 


Matthew Stack and his friends had no doubt that F 
it was the Lord’s will that they should go, and > 
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Jeased with this answer, that he gave them wood 
and tools to build a house, instead of living under 
the ground. en : , ; 

At length the missionaries arrived in Green- 
land, but they could not talk with the people, be- 
cause they spoke a different language. Matthew 
Stack began to learn Greenlandic, and, by great 
labor and God’s blessing, he became at last able 
to tell the poor savages in their own tongue “‘ the 
wonderful works of God.” And now perhaps you 
think that all is done, and that the Greenlanders 
will soon learn to love Jesus Christ. No! people 
ijn Greenland have sinful hearts, as well as other 
people; and when the missionaries wished to 
teach them about God and heavenly things, the 
poor Greenlanders, instead of listening to them, 
would run away, and sometimes steal their books, 
and pelt them with stones. But when the Green- 
landers were sick, then the missionaries took care 
of them, and nursed them, and tried to soften their 
icy hearts with kindness. But for a long time 
they had no success. 

You know how brightly the morning star shines 
before sunrise, but many are asleep, and never 
see it. Jesus, who is called, ‘‘the bright and 
morning Star,” had risen upon Greenland; but 
the people of that country did not rejoice in his 
light, because they were lying in the deep sleep 
of unbelief and ignorance; and in that deep sleep 
they remained until the Holy Spirit shed his bright 
beams upon them, and caused them to awake from 
their slumber. Then the love of Christ began to 
melt the ice and snow from their hearts, as the 
sun, after their long winter nights, thaws the 
frozen earth, and sheds abroad joy and gladness. 

*‘ Light of those, whose dreary dwelling, 
Borders on the shades of death, 
Come, and thy bright beams revealing, 
Drive away the clouds beneath: 
The new heaven and earth’s Creator 
In our deepest darkness rise, 
Scattering all the night of nature, 
Pouring day upon our eyes. L. 
EEE 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
PRIDE AND VANITY. 

Pride and Vanity are brothers, and have a strong 
family resemblance. Some mistake them for the 
same individual, or think there is only one, with 
different names. But although they are twins, 
and in some respects much resemble each other, 
an accurate observer will discover a_ striking dif- 
ference, both in their character and deportment. 
Pride, the elder, is tall and erect, with a com- 
manding countenance and manner. His brow is 
lofty, and knit with a shade of scorn, and his lip 
wears the curl of contempt. His step is firm and 
unhesitating, even though treading on dangerous 
and forbidden ground. His whole deportment is 
reserved and forbidding, indicating conceit and 
self-sufficiency. His character is bad. He isan 
enemy to God and man. He looks round on his 
fellow-beings with contempt, as though they were 
creatures of an inferior nature to hisown; andthe 
language (both of his actions and of his heart) is, 
‘““Come not near to’ me, for I am better than 
thou.” He is so wicked, that he hates ever 
thing which is good, and so conceited that he thinks 
himself of more consequence than the whole uni- 
verse besides. Self-confident, he exults in his 
fancied independence, and almost arrogates to 

himself the attributes of Deity. Not content with 
the control of his own actions, he imagines him- 
self competent to manage the affairs of others, and 
he would even wish to rule the great Ruler of the 
universe. With all his conceit and self-esteem, 
he is universally despised and avoided. He shuns 
society, and is in return shunned by society. The 
good shun and detest him, on account of his char- 
acter, and the wicked cannot bear a rival in wick- 
edness. But he has so good an opinion of him- 
self that he cares not what others think of him, 
and consequently makes no effort, either to merit 
or obtain their approbation. 

_ Vanity on the contrary has many friends. He 
is not so tall and erect as his brother, nor so re- 
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served and forbidding in his deportment. He 
carries not that scornful brow nor that contemptu- 
ous lip; but his countenance is not open and sin- 
cere, and there is nothing very prepossessing in 
his general appearance. " The usual expression of 
his features is that of anxious wish, and unsatisfied 
desire. Vanity courts society, and derives his 
chief enjoyment from the applause and flatteries of 
his fellow beings. He does not (like modest 
Worth) seek to merit the approbation of the good, 
but indiscriminately courts the honors and ap- 
plauses of all, and is as well pleased with the 
noisy, clamorous praises of the wicked, as with the 
sober plaudit of the good. But he seeks to please 
and to court the favor of all. This gains him 
friends and associates. The good often mistake 
his character, and think his actions spring from 
motives of heartfelt kindness and true benevolence. 
Sometimes too, when the real motive is apparent, 
they think, or hope at least, that it is intermingled 
with others, purer and nobler; and in their own 
hearts unite piety with esteem; feeling that an act 
of kindness, from whatever motive it springs, de- 
mands a tribute of gratitude in return. The 
wicked love those who love them, and will gener- 
ally bestow their favor on those who merely seek 
their praise. It is easy to applaud, and easier 
still to flatter, and Vanity strives as hard to obtain 
this, as merit that. But although Vanity endeav- 
ors to please his fellow beings and obtain their fa- 
vor, he seeks not to please his Maker; God is not 
in all his thoughts. Not one action springs from 
the right source, not one is dictated by the fear of 
God. In all he does he is actuated by self-love. 
Of self love he has as large a share as pride, though 
not of self-esteem. No love to God induces him 
to be kind to his fellow beings. Notender regard 
to his fellow beings prompts to active exertion for 
their benefit. But wherever he goes, whatever he 
"does, self-love is the moving spring of all his actions. 

Now young friends, I have shown you some re- 
spects in which Pride and Vanity differ from each 
other. Their resemblance too, is indirectly point- 
ed out. And now I would ask, do either of these 
characters appear to you really lovely? I hope 
you can all- unhesitatingly answer, No! But do 
not you see any thing toadmire? Would you not 
like to be dignified in your appearance and de- 
portment? ‘Then seek that dignity which springs 
from couscious worth; and from the feeling, deep 
and ardent, of the value of your undying soul. 
Let self-esteem be founded on real excellence of 
character, and let the comparative worth of things 
be viewed in the clear sunshine of Eternity. Seek 
too that dignity which springs from humble meek- 
ness, such as the Saviour possesses, and such as 
he requires of you. Then shall you be truly no- 
ble, not merely in your appearance, but godlike 
in your deportment. 

Would you wish to be beloved by your fellow- 
beings? Then love them with that pure benevo- 
lence which the Saviour manifested when he went 
about doing good. Love them because God has 
said, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Be kind, for your Creator and preserver, is your 
constant, unwearied and bountiful benefactor. Be 
active and diligent (according to your ability,) in 
every benevolent enterprise, for the Son of God 
has set you an example, and you wish to imitate 
him in all his imitable perfections. Then shall you 
be indeed beloved not merely by your fellow-be- 
ings, whose love is feeble and transient, but by 
Him who made both them and you; whose love is 
stronger than death, and triumphs over Oe grave. 

LLA. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 








BATTLE WITH WILD ELEPHANTS, 

In the Bombay Courier appears a letter from 
Capt. Roughsedge, (son of the late Rev. R. H. 
Roughsedge, one of the Rectors of Liverpool, ) stat- 
ing that, on the 24th of September, at midnight, he 
received information, that two elephants, of very 





uncommon size, had made their appearance with- 
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in a few hundred yards of the cantonments and 
close to a village, the inhabitants of which were 
in the greatest alarm. ‘I lost notime,” says the 
captain, ‘‘in despatching to the place all the pub- 
lic and private elephants at the station in pursuit 
of them, and at daybreak on the 25th, was inform- 
ed that their very superior size, and apparent 
fierceness, had rendered all attempts for their seiz- 
ure unavailing, and that the most experienced 
driver I had was dangerously hurt; the elephant 
on which he rode having been struck to the ground 
by one of the wild ones, which, with its compan- 
ion, had afterwards retreated to a large sugarcane 
adjoining the village. 1 immediately ordered the 
guns to this place; but, being desirous in the first 
instance, to try every means of catching the ele- 
phants, I assembled the inhabitants of the neigh- 
borhood, with the assistance of Rajah Rungnath 
Sing, and caused two deep pits to be prepared at 
the edge of the sugarcane, in which our elephants 
and people, with the utmost dexterity, contrived 
to retain the elephants during the day. When the 
pits were reported ready, we repaired to the spot, 
and they were with the greatest dexterity driven 
into them; but, unfortunately, one of the two did 
not prove sufficiently deep, and the elephant which 
escaped from it, in the presence of many witnesses, 
assisted his companion out of the other pit with his 
trunk. Both were, however, with much exertion, 
brought back into the sugarcane; and, as no par- 


‘ticular symptom of vice or fierceness had appear- 


ed in the course of the day, I was yet anxious to 
make another trial to catch them. The bildars, 
therefore, were set to work to deepen the hole, 
and prepare new pits against daybreak, when I 
proposed to make the final attempt. 

At four o’clock in the morning of yesterday, 
however, they burst through all my guards, and, 
making for a village, about three miles distant, 
entered it with so much rapidity, that the horse- 
men who galloped in front of them, had not time to 
apprise every inhabitant of his danger, and I re- 
gret to say, that one poor man was torn limb from 
limb, a child trodden to death, and two other per- 
sons (females) wounded. Their destruction now 
became absclutely necessary; and, as they show- 
ed no indication to quit the village in which the 
mischief had been done, we gained time to bring 
up the four pounders, from which they soon re- 
ceived several round shot, and abundance of grape, 
each. The largest of the two was even brought 
to the ground by a round shot in the head; but, 
after remaining there a quarter of an hour appa- 
rently lifeless, he got up again as vigorous as ever, 
and the desperation of both at this period exceeds 
all description. They made repeated charges at 
the guns;and if it had not been for the uncommon 
steadiness and bravery of the artillerymen, who 
more than once turned them off by shots in the 
ead and body, when within a very few paces of 
them, many dreadful casualties might have occur- 
red. We were now obliged to desist for want of 
ammunition; and, before a fresh supply could be 
obtained, the elephants quitted the village, and, 
though streaming with blood from a hundred 
wounds, proceeded, with a rapidity of which I had 
no idea, towards Hazareebagh. They were at 
length brought up by the horsemen and our ele- 
phants, when within a very short distance of a 
crowded bazaar, and ultimately, after many re- 
newals of the most formidable and ferocious at- 
tacks upon the guns, gave up the contest with 
their lives. Nineteen four pound shots have al- 
ready been taken out of their bodies, and I imag- 
ine eight or ten more will yet be found. I have 
been thus particular, both because I think the 
transaction worthy of being recorded, as well as 
as from a hope that you will concur with me in 
the propriety of an application for the damage 
suffered by the owners of the village of and 
Ooria, from the destruction of several huts, and 
much cultivation. I have taken the necessary 





sieps to ascertain the extent of the injury they 
have sustained, and shall have the. pleasure of 
communicating to you the result,” 
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EDITORIAL. 


ANNA AND EMILY.--No. 9. 


When Anna had entirely recovered from her ill- 
ness, and was able to go out as usual, her mother 
thought best to send her to school. Emily had long 
wished that she could have her little cousin with her 
all day, and when she found that they were now to 
sit side by side at two desks exactly alike—to study 
the same lessons, and write the same copies, she was 
delighted beyond measure. ‘To her great disappoint- 
ment however, Anna was disposed to make friends of 
the whole school. The very first day of school, she 
chose to sit by one of the older scholars who had taken 
a fancy to the gentle little girl, and notwithstanding 
Emily’s entreaties, she would not change her place. 

** Oh Anna,” said Emily, “* you have said many a 
time that you loved me better than anybody else, and 
now you won’t sit with me!” 

* Well, so I do love you better than anybody, but 
that’s no reason why I should sit by you always.” 

Emily was unable to understand how this could 
be. She did not know that Anna could, while loving 
her, care for anybody else. For her own part she 
had scarcely an acquaintance in school. Her whole 
heart was devoted to Anna, and for her sake, she 
foolishly neglected every body else. 





From this time there were daily disagreements be- 


tween the two—(not very sharp ones, to be sure, and 
on the part of Emily always ending in tears and 
kisses,) because Anna loved every one! 


One morning’ when Emily came to school, she 


brought with her two red apples, and three notes, 
which she had.herself written, for Anna. 
write ne a note yesterday afternoon?” asked she. 


‘© No, I went to see Susan Morton and had a nice 
time, and it was after dark when I came home, so I 


But I 


forgot that I had promised to write to you. 
had nothing to say, so it’s no matter!” 


A terrible pang of jealousy shot through Emily’s 


heart. 


‘* Mrs. Johnson sent for me to spend the afternoon 


there,” said she. 
*“©Oh with her dear little twins! 


time you must have had!” exclaimed Anna. 


** I did not go; you know I never want to go any 
where, if you are not there. Besides, I had promised 
to write you a note, and if [ had gone there, I could 


not have kept my promise.” 


** Poh, what a silly girl! I dare say there’s nothing 
in the note but what you’ve told me before, that you 


love me better than anybody else.” 


Emily’s notes certainly were not valuable on ac- 


count of their variety.. ‘They did truly one and 
as Anna said, contain ‘what she knew before.’ 


But Emily would have been glad to have Anna write 
to her, ifshe had nothing newer than “I love you 


dearly,” for that was, new or old, just what she al 


the time wanted to be assured of. She could not help 


saying so. 


Anna thought it very foolish. “I have told you 
once,” said she, “ that I love you, and I don’t want to 


keep saying it over and over again.” 


When Emily went home she was sad and unhappy. 
If she had only known that all hearts are not made 
alike, this trial would have been spared her. There 


was another however, in store for her. 
father came down to dinner, he said: 


When he 


**[ have just been into your room, Emily, and [ find 


The 
walls are all covered with scratches which you have 


that you have been making sad work there. 


made, with a pin.” 


‘The walls of this chamber were washed with blue, 
and it was easy to make marks upon them with a 
pin. Emily had indeed written the word “ Anna,” 


as far as her arm would reach, in every conceivabl 
variety of style. ‘There were innumerable littl 


** Did you 


And they have 
white rabbits and all sorts of playthings, what a nice 
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squares in which the name had been fenced in, for 
fear of its getting hurt, she said—then there were 
great flowers, rudely scrawled by the unskilful hand, 
within whose leaves were Annas by the dozen—little 
old women, bearing all the same name, stood in stiff 
array along one whole side of the room, while odd 
lines of what was dignified by the name of poetry, 
filled the other. 

** Now Emily, when was all this done?” asked her 
father. 

Emily did not know. When she first woke in the 
morning she had leaned out of bed and made some of 
them—and sometimes on Saturday afternoon she had 
done nothing else. She certainly did not think any 
body would notice it, and when she heard her broth- 
ers running up stairs to look at them and heard them 
laughing, she was greatly mortified. But this was 
not all. 

Her sister produced the beautiful Bible which had 
been given Emily by her aunt Lucy, on her seventh 
birthday, and showed her father how all its blank 
leaves were covered with Annas. Her father took 
the book with reverence, and Emily understood and 
felt, the seriousness with which he examined her idle 
scrawls. E. 








VARIETY. 








The Rose Bushes. 


The winter’s snow melted away; and the little 
brook, glad to escape from its icy chain, bubbled and 
tumbled merrily about among the stones. The “‘vel- 
vet carpet” of the sloping bank grew green again 
under the spring sun and April showers; and the buds 
ut out fast on the brown branches of the tall trees. 
‘he robin red-breast flew back from the warm coun- 
try to the old apple tree, and woke Mary up every 
morning with his sweet song. 

The children were busy as bees, and happy as the 
day was long. Their father had made them a garden 
by their favorite brook, and they were planting it 
with every variety of flowers they could get. Among 
other things, they transplanted two little rose-bushes 
into the middle of the garden on a mound, and 
watered them with great care. 
For two or three days it rained, and they could not 
visit their rosebushes; but they thought and talked 
much about them, and as soon as the sun shone, they 
begged their mother to go down with them. Mary, 
as she skipped along, was telling what a beautiful 
bush it would be by and by, and almost counting the 
roses. 

» meas ran on forward, and they heard him cry out 
before they were in sight of the garden. No wonder! 
‘The rose-bushes were drooping, and the yellow leaves 
hung down to the damp ground. Charly looked for 
a moment, and then, in a fit of vexation, pulled them 
up and threw them into the brook. Every thing else 
was flourishing. The blue violets peeped out from 
the water’s edge, and the yellow butter-cups opened 
their leaves close by; the seeds had sprung up every 
, | where, and were growing finely. But thetwo young 
»|rose-bushes, which they had tended with so much 
care, were slowly floating away, and were now near- 
ly out of their sight. 

‘** Charles,” said his mother, “you were vexed 
|| when you threw those away. You are old enough, 

my son, to  yonirige your temper. If you do not do it 
now, should you live to be a man, your temper will 
govern you. It wi!l cause you many wretched hours; 
and it will also make those you love unhappy. I 
wish = little boy would try to conquer himself.” 

Charles did not say much. He felt sorry for what 
he had done. He was always sorry after he had done 
wrong, if he stopped to think. He dug about his 
seeds in silence, and thought to himself it was the 
last time he would do res thing when he was vexed. 
r| . The mother took her children home a different way 

from that which they came. 
plans for the future. 

** How beautiful,” said they, “the garden will be 
next year and the year after—and ten years hence, 
when the little trees will all have grown up.” 

‘* Yes,” said the mother, “ it will look finely then; 
but ten years is a great while to look forward to. 
Your rose-bushes have withered and died in the spring 
time, before they came to blossoming. I will show 

ou two other little plants which perished in the bud.” 
The children did not know what their mother meant, 
or where she was going. She led them in the foot- 


She listened to all their 


e 
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This she opened, when they found themselves in the 
grave-yard. 
side by side, were two little white marble monu- 
ments. 
length, and both shorter than Mary or Charles. 


In one corner, under a weeping willow, 
The graves they marked were of the same 


** Here, my children, are the plants I meant. ‘They 
were their mother’s all; but in their spring time they 
died, and she was left alone. ‘They were younger 
than either of you, but they are Jaid in their grave, 
while everything around them is springing into life, 
We hope they are blossoming in heaven. Do not 
forget that you are never too young to die. Are you 
ready ?” 

Unfant Series, published by C. C. Dean, 13 Cornhill, Boston.) 

enema pen 


Industry and Indolence. 


An indolent youth being asked why he was so 
shamefully fond of his pillow, to the manifest injury 
of his reputation, replied, “1 am engaged every 
morning in hearing counsel. Industry and Health ad- 
vise me to rise—Sloth and Idleness to lie still, and 
they give their reasons at large, pro and con. It ig 
my part to be strictly impartial, and to hear with pa- 
tience what is said on both sides; and by the time 
the cause is fairly argued, dinner is generally on the 
table!” — 

Caution. 


A little daughter of a gentleman of this town, was 
brought home from school, on the 8th, in a deep sleep, 
seeming almost likedeath. A physician wassent for, 
who by means of medicine made the child vomit; 
when it was discovered that she had been eating 
peach stone meats! ‘These meats contain a rank poi- 
son, and the rescue of the child from their deadly ef- 
fects, is most fortunate.—Spring field Republican. 


<a 
Decision of a Parent. 

** We like the decision of that Christian parent,”— 
said a superintendent, in his report of his school in 
1837,—** who, after many unavailing efforts to induce 
her children to unite with the Sabbath School (and 
they were not children in age,) resolved that, if, they 
would remain behind, they should not have her com- 
pany. She accordingly united with the school, and 
shortly after, her children followed her, and are now 
members of the school.”—S. S. Visiter. 


ee ee 
Sensible Reply. 
A mother, as she was going out one day, said to 
her little boy of four or five, “‘ Now you will bea 
good little man while mother is gone, won’t you?” 
‘“No, mother,” said he, ‘ but I will be a good lit- 
tle boy.” a 
Maxim.—To ourselves, the highest point of utility 


is to become wise and good—to others, to establish in 
them the same character.— Dr. Dwight. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE CROP OF ACORNS. 


There came a man, in days of old, 
To hire a piece of land for gold, 
And urged his suit, in accents meek, 
** One crop alone, is all I seek; 

That harvest o’er, my claim Pil yield, 
And to its lord resign the field.” 


The owner some misgivings felt, 

And coldly with the stranger dealt, 

But found his last objection fail, 

And honied eloquence prevail, 

So took the proffer’d price in hand, 

And for one crop, leased out the land. 
The wily tenant sneer’d with pride, 

And sow’d the spot with acorns wide; 
At first, like tiny shoots they grew, 
Then broad and wide, their branches threw; 
But long before those oaks sublime 
Aspiring reach’d their forest prime, 

The cheated landlord mouldering lay 
Forgotten with his kindred elay. 

Oh ye, whose years unfolding fair, 

Are fresh with youth and free from care, 
Should Vice or Indolence desire, 

The garden of your soul to hire, 

No parley hold, reject their suit, 

Nor let one seed the soil pollute. 

My child, their first approach beware, 
With firmness break the insidious snare, 
Lest, as the acorns grew and throve 
Into a sun-excluding grove, 

Thy sins, a dark, o’ershadowing tree, 
Shut out the light of heaven from thee. 





©! path that wound through the pine trees to a gate, 
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